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Child of Hale 


NOTES AND QUERIES 1s published every | 


Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, | 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10, includ- | 


ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 — binding cases) should be 
rent to the Manager, at the above address. 


: Memorabilia. 


HE centenary of the death of Charles 
Wesley, the musician, falls on May 23. 
Eldest son of the greater Charles Wesley, the 


hymn-writer, and brother of Samuel Wes- | 


ley, a musician of more account than him- 
self, this Charles, who was born in 1757, is 
perhaps the most notable, in music, of those 
infant prodigies who have come to almost 
nothing. His biographer in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 


| on them her silken clew. 


Mr. Henry Davey, puts the failure down to | 
his father having refused for him an edu- | 


cation in the Chapel Royal, the musical 
atmosphere of Bristol, amid which he grew 
up, not being what he needed. This may 
easily have been so; but, considering the 
wonders of his boyhood and comparing them 
with those displayed by his two brothers, one 
may perhaps fairly suppose that some kind 
of exhaustion of faculty was really at the 
bottom of Charles’s extinction as a genius. 
On the one hand, his parents had an elder 


son, who died in infancy, who could sing a | 


tune and beat time when but twelve months 
old; on the other hand, there was that 
younger brother Samuel, and he did not show 
a precocity in music quite so excessive as did 
Charles, with his harpsichord-playing at two 
and a half—not only ‘‘ in just time,’’ but 
also with a true bass put by himself to his 
tune. There is record of a good deal of warn- 
ing given to the elder Charles not to subject 
his talented son to the influence of the domin- 


| of the Bible. 


ating musicians of the day; and, again, re- | 
cord of vehement appreciation by musicians | 


of young Charles’s astonishing insight in 
the playing of their works, both of which 
would seem to argue a recognition of some 
abnormal capacity for imaginative sympathy 
in him while still immature. This power 
might be both in itself unfavourable to any 
robust originality, and also apt, from the 
Severe nervous strain its exercise involved, 
early to wear itself out. 


N the first May number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes are some poems by Henri 
de Régnier, one of which, in its last stanza, 


| presents a new picture of the ‘‘ blind Fury 


with the abhorre’d shears [who] slits the 
thin-spun life.’”? (And, by the way, what 
exactly are the authorities for the blindness 
of Atropos?) De Régnier, whose main pur- 
port in this poem is ‘‘ Accepte en ton esprit 
le sort qui te menace,’’ concludes it thus: 


Le fil que tu recus au seuil du labyrinthe 


nroules-en la soie au poignet d’Ariane, 
Et qu’en coupe le brin 
La Parque aux noirs ciseaux que son devoir 
condamne 
Au séjour souterrain! 

We used to hear thatthe Parcae spun 
wool; but Ariadne, intruding herself into 
their company, would seem to have foisted 
It is not perfectly 
clear whether we are to think of Atropos 
only as dwelling underground, though the 
verse would naturally read so. Was it not, 
on the whole, more usual to think of the 
Parcae dwelling in the heavens than in the 
regions of Pluto? Michelangelo’s conception 
of Atropos is different again. 


ps the Jacobite Syrian monastery of Har- 

put, Armenia, Dr. Rendel Harris has 
discovered two hitherto unknown manuscripts 
They belong to the so-called 
Peshitta version of the New Testament. The 
one, written between 440 and 550 a.p., con- 
tains nearly the whole of the Gospels of St. 
Mark and St. Luke, and about three-quarters 
of St. John; the other, of some date between 
501 and 700 a.p., comprises almost the whole 
of the New Testament. The earlier is thus 
not very far distant in time from the Codex 
Sinaiticus itself, and is, roughly speaking, 
of the same date as the death of Bishop Rab- 
bula of Edessa, to whom the Peshitta New 
Testament is ascribed. The Times—from 
which we have taken these particulars—tells 
us that the codices are now with Messrs. 
W. H. Robinson, of 16 and 17, Pall Mall, 
and that from Monday, May 14, they will 
be on exhibition for a short period. 


N amusing letter headed ‘ Armorial Bear- 
ings’ over the signature of Mr. Alban 
Dobson, appeared in The Times of May 10. 
Mr. Dobson is a collector of seals, most of 
which are of glass bearing heads of notables 


| —Demosthenes, Napoleon, Florence Nightin- 


gale, Apollo—or, in some cases, mottoes. He 
chanced to use one of these to seal a com- 
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munication to the car-licensing department 
of the local authority. A few days later he 
was called upon by an inspector, who, “‘ pro- 
ducing the incriminating envelope,’’ en- 
quired if he had a licence to use armorial 
bearings! The seal in question showed a 
blind man (** complete in bowler hat ’’) being 
led by a dog, with the words ‘‘ Faithful in 
Adversity ’’ above. One hardly knows which 
to admire most. the comprehensive idea in 
the official mind concerning armorial bear- 
ings, or, as the writer points out. the pros- 
pect of having to take out a licence (or else 
pay a perhaps £20 fine) if one wishes to use 
a seal with some device like a rose on it. 


\ |) E have received from Messrs. Arrowsmith, 

of- Bristol, a pleasant little book by Mr. 
W. Walter Gill, entitled ‘ Manx Dialect,’ 
7s. Od. net. The bulk of it consists of an 
alphabet of Dialect Words from which we 
cull a few much abridged notes for our 
readers’ entertainment. 

Babban. A handful of corn, dressed as a 
doll, placed in the arms of the Queen of the 
Melliah (harvest). 

Bardoon. An elegiac poem, with or with- 
out music. ‘‘ There was a bardoon made for 
them ’’—drowned fishermen. 

Carry. Clouds on the move; the drift of 
clouds. (Lift is ‘‘ the whole of the sky that 
can be seen at once.’’) 

Fanks. Close, crisp, level turf for sheep- 
grazing. 

Firehouse. A dwelling-house of the primi- 
tive sod-built type, distinguishing it from 
outhouse or barn. 

Glare. A language. 

God’s portion. Odd money over the even 
pounds in dividing profits of a fishing-boat 
among the crew at the week-end. The money 
was devoted to charity, otherwise bad luck 
would have followed. 

Home-ruler. A potato, or turnip or other 
such growth of unusual size. 

Meer. In old records, the boundary be- 
tween two farms. 

Purr. A small breed of swine allowed to 
run loose on the hills and keep themselves, 
thus becoming half wild. 


Raydagh. A word expressing the deepest 
gratitude. (? “‘Its too much!’’: roudaght, 
@Xxcess). 

Scomick. A morsel, minute portion. 

Smull. 1. The black wick of a candle. 
2. The sulks. 

Stitch. Pleurisy. 

Tanrogan. An_ old-fashioned light: a 


wick of rush-pith or linen soaking in a smali 
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dish of fish-oil (cod-liver oil was esteemed the 
best) or of lard. 
Troy-town. A state of untidiness or con 


fusion. ‘‘ Her house is a proper Troy- 
town.”’ ; 

The age of man. Three-score years and 
ten. ‘‘ I'll be the age of man come next Hol- 


lantide.’’ 

Going round land. Dying. 

There’s a cock’s eye (or a cock-eye) at the 
moon. The moon is ringed like a cock’s eye 
—a sign of bad weather coming. : 

Do manners. Behave politely. 

The fairies are doing their baking (or 
washing). It rains with the sun shining. 

To go at it like dust. To display furious 
activity. 

High off the land. Far out 
recalls the Greek idiom). 
To make oneself up. 
in vocation. 
phrase in 


at sea. (This 
To rise socially or 
(Is there not a similar newish 
English, ‘‘ To get one’s name 


up” 2) 
Rocking-horse weather. Calm weather at 
sea. Explanation for this is asked for. Does 


it not come from the days of sailing-ships 
when one might bob about on the water and 
get no further? 
To think hard. To be very reluctant; to 
dislike a prospect extremely. 
Looking seven ways sor Sunday. 
ment. 


Bewilder 


THE completion of the new Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library has for some time been 
a subject of interest to scholars. 


fication, which we received the other day: 

“The Syndies of Cambridge University 
Library give notice that the books are 
shortly to be moved to a new building. In 
consequence the Library will be closed after 
31 May, 1934, for the ensuing four months. 
During this period no books will be avail- 
able, and no person can be admitted to the 
buildings. The Syndics request that persons 
engaged in research and seeking information 
by letter, will limit their enquiries to urgent 
matters only, since the entire staff will be 
fully occupied with the arrangement of the 
books in their new home, and it will not 
be easy to deal with more than a limited 
amount of correspondence. 

‘The Syndics issue this notice in order to 
save from disappointment any who may wish 
to use the Library, and particularly scholars 
from abroad whose work might in normal cir- 
cumstances bring them to Cambridge during 
the coming summer.”’ 





Our readers | 
will see with satisfaction the following noti- | 
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iterary and Historical 
_ Notes. 


VILLAGE PLAYS AT DUNMOW, 
ESSEX, IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


N the Middle Ages the Miracle and Mys- 

tery Plays and the later Moralities aud 
Interludes were popular all over England, 
and there is abundant evidence, from the 
records of the larger towns, of this interest. 
This drama declined in London in the six- 
teenth century, but continued to flourish 
right through the century in the less popu- 
lous centres; in market towns and villages. 
Essex was conspicuous for the number of 
village plays produced in the sixteenth cen- 





tury. Sir E. K. Chambers gives a list of 
twenty-one towns and villages in Kssex, 
mostly connected with Chelmsford, which 


produced plays. Dunmow alone showed its 
Corpus Christi Play in twenty-three vil- 
lages, and altogether nearly seventy towns 
and villages were interested in village plays, 
though not all actually produced them. 

These villages were generally connected 
with a larger town such as Chelmsford, Mal- 
don, Dunmow, Braintree and Heybridge. 
The records of Maldon show that some neigh- 
bouring villages in the fifteenth century 
brought their play to Maldon; Dr. Andrew 
Clark (‘N. and Q.,’ 10 S. v., vii. and viii.) 
gives a list of them from the Maldon arch- 
ives, commencing in 1447. At Dunmow the 
play seems to have been taken on tour to 
the neighbouring villages, the players return- 
ing at night, and, as at Chelmsford and 
Braintree, it was evidently controlled by the 
churchwardens, for the parish account books 
of those towns gives details of the expenses 
incurred in producing the plays and the 
amounts received. 

The Dunmow  churchwardens’ 
Show considerable dramatic activity from 
1526 to 1546. The items are entered with 
other details of church expenditure, and the 
wardens made the play a source of income. 
A few of the items have been mentioned by 
the Rev. L. Majendie in the Transactions 
of the Essex Archaeological Society, 1863; 
the Rev. W. J. Scott, in * Antiquities of 
Dunmow,’ (Hssex Review, vol. xxiii.) has a 
few references, and Dr. House and Mr. F. 
Robus have published the complete account 


accounts 
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for 1536 of the expenses and receipts of the 
Corpus Christi Play in their ‘ History of 
Dunmow ’ (1926). Apart from these, no re- 
ferences to the dramatic items in the Dun- 
mow accounts seem to have been made. 
Through the courtesy of the Vicar of Dun- 
mow, the Rev. Noel Mellish, A.K.C., V.C., 
I was enabled in August, 1933, to extract all 
the references to dramatic activities in the 
unique account book, and I am deeply appre- 
ciative of his kindness and readiness to give 
me every assistance. 

Sir Edmund Chambers says that parochial 
plays were generally occasional, not annual, 
but the Dunmow Corpus Christi Play was 
produced every year from 1526 to 1546, with 
the exception of 1540, and was taken to vil- 


lages within a day’s journey. Dunmow, 
therefore, was exceptional. The receipts 
show that the players travelled. Each vil- 


lage visited is mentioned, with the amount 
received each year. If the villagers had 
come to Dunmow, the total sum received 
from each place could scarcely have been kept 
separate. Moreover, in 1541 one item reads : 
Received of Mr. 

Canfield 
which suggests that the players visited the 
great houses as well as the villages, and 
their tour must have lasted for several days. 

These accounts are noteworthy also for the 
fact that receipts are given from the Christ- 
mas revels, the Plow Feast, the May Day 
revels, the play feast of the games of the 
Bishop of Saint Andrew, as well as from 
the Corpus Christi Play. There is not much 
information regarding the May Day except 
that it brought in considerable sums and 
that a feast was sometimes made. There are 
no contributions from neighbouring parishes 
except in 1529, when with the May Day 
reckoning there is an item: 


Wiseman’s house of 


xiiijd 


Received of Lytell Easing [Easton] iijs iiijd 

and another item : 

to make ye shott at Lynsell Maye xijd 
This last item may refer to an official 


visit to Lyndsell when the wardens contri- 
buted their share to the refreshments; simi- 
lar items are found in other towns when the 
wardens went to other villages to the King’s 
Game at May Day and Whitsuntide, e.g., 
at Kingston-on-Thames, 1509: 
Paid out ye churche box at Sonbury 
[Sunbury] Kyngham xxijd 
(Cox * Churchwarden’s Accounts ’) 
The nature of the Dunmow Play is un- 
known. The records make no mention of the 
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text, though a play-book is mentioned; the | 044. 
= | Paid to John Saben half a calfe 


” 


reference is always ‘‘ To our Corpus Christi 
and to the amounts received, with the ex- 
penditure, chiefly on food and drink, presum- 
ably when the players returned at night. 
The accounts imply that the feast was at 
Dunmow, for the churchwardens paid the 
expenses for baking, brewing, flour, spice, 
honey, saffron, and for the cooks and the 
turner of the spit. 

The play is called the ‘‘ pagante,”’ e.g., 
1527. For lyne and pakthrede and 

whipcorde when Parnell made the 


pagantes on Corpus Christi daye  iiijd 
Minstrels were paid: 
1536. 2 minstrels viijd 
1539. to the minstrels vd 


and in 1538 ij’ was paid to ‘‘ Ayer of Chelms- 
ford for players’ garments and for fetching 
the same.”’ 
band of players; in 1539 ‘‘ vjs viij¢’”’ was 
paid ‘‘ to our players.”’ 

Wood is mentioned, but there is no indica- 
tion that this was for a stage; it occurs in 
the expenses for the meat and drink, and 
was probably for cooking the food consumed, 


e.g., 


1535. for wood vja 
1539. Payd to Thomas Dyer for wood vjd 
and 

to Thomas Anett for a lode of wood viijd 
1544. to Master Babar for a lode of wood vjd 
and 

for carriage of the wood vd 
1546. For players garments vijs 
for wood spent at the plays vijd 


This last is the only time when the account 
for wood is found with ‘‘ property ’’ items, 
and then it is followed by ‘‘ veal and mutton 
xij§ vjd.”’ 

The wardens evidently bought the mater- 
ials and paid for their preparation ; occasion- 
ally a parishioner, gave ‘‘ half a calfe,’’ what 
remained was sold, as the fou. ing items 
show : 


. 


Received of Mother Hobbes for wood 


80 ijd 
Received of Mother Graye for bread 

and ale sold at the said feast xxd 
Received of Nicholas Parcar for ij 


calfes skyns vd 
To Robert Wellborn wyff for brewing 
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xvd 

At the end of the account is: ‘‘ halfe a 
calfe Master Saben gave to the Church”; 
whether that is the afore-mentioned half or 
an additional half is not stated. In that 
year two calves and a leg of mutton were 
paid for. 

In 1546 ‘‘iiij4’’ was spent on ‘‘ potts”’: 
“ xvd’’ for two bushels of malt; in 1544, five 
eggs cost ‘‘ ijd.’”’ 

1535 is the first year in which the detailed 
charges are given ; before that the totals only 
are mentioned. : 

On the other side the detailed items of 
collections from the neighbouring villages do 
not appear until 1530, when ten villages and 
‘“our owyn towne”’ gathered ‘ xlixs yd,” 
of which ‘‘ xls remained to the Church.” 
The number of villages varies from fourteen 
in 1532 to five in 1543, but altogether, be- 
tween 1526 and 1546, twenty-three different 
places are mentioned as contributing to the 
Corpus Christi collections. 

Besides the May Feast and the Corpus 
Christi Feast, the Christmas dancing and 
the Plow Feast are mentioned as bringing 
in money, e.g. 


1526 

off Nicholas Parcar ot dansynge 

money iiijs ilijd 

1527. 

ot John Foster ye was gathered 
when he was lorde lijs ilijd 
1532. 

of the lorde of missrule XXXViijs iiijd 
1538 


att the ploughe feste viijs 
There were also games at ‘‘ St. Andrew's 
Time,’’ which were not common, though 
known at other towns, e.g., Reading (Cox, 
‘Churchwardens’ Accounts.’) A Bishop 
seems to have been appointed as at Christ- 
mas and the games were known as the games 
of the Bishop of St. Andrew; shooting, run- 
ning and leaping were organized and prizes 
given. In 1546 “a staff of sylver’’ was 
bought ‘‘ to the gamyn xx4.’’ Some kind of 
play was also given, e.g., 
Receved at our playe feste the 
games of the Bysshope of Seynte 
Andrewe 
Well-known inhabitants took part in the 
dancing and acted as the fool, and the lord 
of misrule, and presumably in the plays. 


viiis vijd 


| The names of these people are the names 


| of the families who supplied the meat, malt. 


half a seme of malte iiijd 
To Mother Watts for baking iijd 
Other people are also mentioned as being | 


paid for baking and brewing. 





' 1526 as being responsible for the dancing 


etc., Nicholas Parcar, mentioned in 


e.g., 
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money, and in 1538 as buying two calves’ 
skins, was churchwarden in 1540 and 1541. 
John Parker (Parcar), who received ‘‘ xij@”’ 
“in reward for playing the fool’’ in 1539, 
was probably John Parker, the fletcher, who 
rented the Church lands in 1540 for 7s. 4d. 
A John Parker in 1538 was the cook at the 
May Feast, and was paid ‘‘vj4.’” Watte Mel- 
born, who gathered ‘‘ ixs’”’ of the Plow Feast 
money in 1538, supplied two sheep in the 
same year, and Robert Melborn’s wife brewed 
half a seme of malt for ‘‘ iiij4.’” In the next 
year Robert Melborn supplied a bushel of 
malt for ‘‘ vj4’’; and John Melborn received 
“ijs’’ “in reward for playing the fool at 
Christmas.’’ In 1541 Robert Melborn sup 
plied a calf and a piece of mutton for ‘‘ iiijs 
iij4,”’ and in 1540 Master Kynwelmersh, the 
lord of the manor of Newton Hall, supplied 
a calf for ‘‘iij8 iiij4.”’ In 1541 ‘‘ Thomas, 
the newe butcher,’’ supplied pieces of mut- 
ton for ‘‘ vj4.”’ 

There is a reference in 1538 to “our 
players ’’ and in 1539 ‘‘ to the children at 
Uhristmas for playing v4.’ 

These items suggest that the principal in- 
habitants supplied not only the food and 
drink, as might be expected, but also the 
players, though the minstrels may have been 
professionals. There are no separate items 
for Church Ales such as we commonly 
find in other towns; at Dunmow these 
were evidently combined with the plays 
and feasts. 

There are one or two references to the 
Palm Cross: in 1540, for timber and nails 
and labour for its repair, and again in 1550 
and 1572; but no references to any tableaux 
or plays in connection with it. It is quite 
possible that Dunmow followed the usual 
custom of erecting a scaffold at the porch 
where the boys sang the Gloria Laus, and, 
from the porch roof or tower, flowers and 
cakes were thrown among the people. Inside 
the church, after the Gospel, the prophetic 
lesson was sung by choir boys who were 
provided with beards to take the parts 
of prophets. 

The total yearly profits of the plays and 
feasts vary from £3 2s. 9d. in 1526 to 4s. 
in 1545, and 19s. 6d. in 1546. The greatest 
sum was £5 4s. 5d. in 1540, and the smallest 
4s. in 1545. £5 13s. 63d. is the total in 
1542, but there is no mention of any charges. 
The accounts of 1543 and 1544 seem to have 
been entered together, and no definite idea 
can be gained of the profits; the same war- 
dens were in office. The 1543 accounts are 
badly written, with very few details, and the 





1544 accounts show only charges. 


If we consider the relative value of 
money to-day to be twelve times that 
of the sixteenth century, it is evident 


that a very considerable profit was made 
in some years from these feasts and the 
accompanying plays. 

The dramatic references end in 1546; there 
is then a gap in the records, and the next 
account is for 1552 and refers to the selling 
of ‘‘ lattyn in London ”’ and journeying to 
Braintree ‘‘ about the obytt.’’ 

The plays disappear during the Reforma- 
tion under Edward VI, though in 1555 there 
is an item ‘‘ layde owte for Daunser bells 
xs,’’ so that there is reason to suppose that 
the Christmas and May Day revels prob- 
ably continued. ‘ 

The villages served by the Dunmow Play 
may have had their own plays at times after 
Dunmow had ceased to produce; High Easter 
hired the Chelmsford wardrobe in 1570 and 
1572, twenty-four years after the Dunmow 
Play ceased, but this may have been only 
occasional. Finally, there is one curious 
and interesting item in the Maldon Records 
under 1540, Relick Sunday, July 11: 
Received of Mr. Vykar, by hym 

gathered at Moche Dunmowe vjs 
which points to the fact that the Maldon 
Play of that year went as far as Dunmow, 
a distance of twenty miles. It may be that 
the latter town did not have its own play 
that year. This surely indicates the popu- 
larity of these Essex village plays. 


The following is the list of these references 
to the plays and the feasts. In some years 
the wardens balance the accounts and give 
the receipts, the charges and the profits; in 
other years only the profits are given, or the 
receipts and the profits remaining to the 
church. In some years the items correspond 
with the totals, in other years the added 
items do not correspond with the totals. 
This discrepancy may be explained by the 
careless book-keeping of some wardens; the 
charges for plays are not always kept to- 
gether, and it is impossible to say whether 
some entries refer to plays or not, e.g., in 
1543-1544 receipts are given, then follows the 
entry ‘‘ Next year’’ and items of payments ; 
obviously these should be set against the re 
ceipts entered for the previous year. 

The first items given are only totals. 

1526-1527. 
Item. Recayvd att ye plow 


fest in ye towne viijs ja 
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off Nycolas Parcar of 


dansynge money iij® =i 
Ite. off May mony the hole 
sum XXVIijS — i1ij4 
att Corpus Christi 
fieste XX1ijs 
Item. payd ffor a blakk mor- 
ris coott xij 
1527-1528. 
Ite. for lyne and pakthrede 
and whipcorde whan Par- 
nell made the pagantes on 
Corpus Christi daye ili] 
Recayved att the fyrst 
Maye xvlij§ xd 
att Corpus Christi 
fest xx1s 
of John Foster ye 
was gathered whan _ he 
was lorde js inj 


{Some figures partly obliterated before this 
sum |. 
1528-1529. 


att the last Maye 


™ Xxvjé. 
[‘‘ fyrst’’ and ‘‘last Maye.”’ 


Church- 


wardens held office for two years, 1527 and 


1528 ]. 
Item. Recayved att Corpus 
Christi feste nexte 
folowynge xxvs 11194 
1529-1530. 
Itvym. Rec of the lord of mis- 
rule whyche — was 
gadred at Christmas ij®  viij4 
at Dunmowe ye Son- 
day before Whitsun 
day xxlij§  viijd 
Corpus Christi feste. 
Itm. Rect att the May and 
all things rekenyd Xivs vd 
of lytell Easyng 
[ Easton | 1ijS 11134 


[ These lines are bracketed and in the mar- 
gin iii9]. 
1530-1531. 
Att Corpus Christi _ ffest 
receyved ffyrst of hyghe 


Ester [Easter] xis vj? 
Rect of hyghe Roding iijs vje 
Myche Canifyld | Great 

Canfield ] vis iij@ 
.» +, Dunmowe pryre | Priory] iijs ij 
., Stebbyng ivs ij4 

lytell Canfield i1ij* 
; lytell Eston {Easton | vs ij 


., lyndesell [| Lindsell | vis va 
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myche Eston viij* ij 
», OWr OWyn towne XXv§ [-?] 
,, Barnston vjs ij 


reckening made same day xlix® ve 
and remayneth to the churche 
clere sum xls 


1531-1532. 
Rec of the lorde missrule XXXVLJS iif! 
Reed. at the said Corpus 
Christi as it apears 


hyghe Roding iiljs viaje 
myche Canfyld 118 vi 
Barneston 1iijs —vijd 
myche Eston xs uiyd 
hyghe Ester (aster) vj viijd 
Shalford iid 
Thaxsted xiiijd 
Lytell Canfelde ilijs 
Lytell Eston vs 
Lyndsell vjs j 
Myche Bardfeld (Bardfield) ilijs 
Rayne i1ijd 
Stebbyng vd 
Dunmowe pryre (Priory) iiijS dij 
of our owyn towne xv§ iij4ob(}) 
|In the margin is the total ‘‘ Summa 
Ixixs ivd ’’], 
Kxpenses at same day xvs ivd 


1532-1533. 


Rec at Corpus Christi play as 
it appears by hereafter 


Rec" off hye Estor vijs viij4 

. ., Stebbing vijS — itijd 

4 ., Lynsell vs 
myche Ayston | Easton]  ijs 

a ., lytele Ayston vys vinjd 
myche Canfylde vijs — viijd 
Barnston vj®  viij4 
Dunmowe pryre xxi}! 
Panfield xxd 

5 .. Salyng xxd 

Rec off lytell Canfyld a 

- ,, our owyn towne xx 

Expenses xxxiis ij 


[In margin iij vj* sf]. 
| 1533-1534 J. 
Rect att Christmas of Lord of 
Misrule 
at owre Maye next follow- 
lowing 
., atte owre Corpus Chrysty 
plays to the chyrche 
W. A. 
(To be concluded). 


XXxXilij§ va 


viijs vij4ob[4] 


xxx§ ij 
MeEpHAM. 
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‘A LEARNED DISSERTATION ON 


OLD WOMEN,’ 1720. 

()* May 21, 1720,! was published an 

anonymous duodecimo pamphlet  en- 
titled ‘A Learned Dissertation on Old 
Women, Male and Female, Spiritual and 
femporal, in all Ages, whether in Church, 
State, or Exchange Alley.’ A second edi- 
tion appeared late in the same year, but 
this, like the first, gave no clue to author- 
ship. On examination the pamphlet proves 
to be a Whig satire, in which the writer 
holds the Tories up to ridicule as old 
women. Going far back into history, he dis- 
covers in Julius Caesar a man worthy of 


the name, 


but those who succeeded him were for the most 
part such an execrable race of vermin that 
there is scarce any other character to be given 
of them than that Emperor and Old Woman 
were terms synonymous ever afterwards. 

The author then passes on to English his- 
tory, where he finds abundance of old 
women who at different times have occupied 
the throne; but the worst of them all was 
James I. 

(Queen James I of Magnagascar, bating her 
aversion to tobacco, was as true an old woman 
as ever drivelled or tippled Geneva. Queen 
James was also a royal benefactor to Grub 
Street, and President of the learned society 
there. She wrote books and made speeches. 

““She’’ was succeeded by another ‘‘queen,’’ 
who was ‘‘entirely governed by Mother 
Laud and Madam the Duke of Buckingham, 
who had been her father’s mistresses.”’ 
Cromwell and the Puritans were real men, 
but Charles II was 
as arrant an old wife as ewer shook sceptre ... 
Nobody would take her bond for a groat, and 
she herself owned her oath was not worth a 
rush, As she was an old woman herself, so she 
acted by old women; and particularly she got 
a Jury of Old Wives in long coats and coifs, 
to pronounce a verdict that she might lawfully 
and innocently do what mischief “she would; 
alleging that every old gentlewoman wearing a 
crown, and a divine charter from God_ to 
resemble Satan as much as she pleased. 

The pamphlet concludes with the 
able eulogy of King George. 


inevit- 


The present monarch does not touch their 
roast nor their boil’d, their sack nor their 
sherry, their copy-holds, nor their Peter’s- 
Pence. On the contrary, he gives them all good 
usage and encouragement ; he prefers the 
worthy, and is not severe with the worthless. 


| am at present totally ignorant.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A short time after the appearance of the | 





1 See the Post Boy of this date, and the Daily 
Post of May 23, 1720. 
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second edition, there was published what was 
evidently intended as an answer to it: 

“A Letter to the Author of the Independ- 
ent Whig. By one who has no Dependence 
on Church, State or Exchange Alley,’’ and 
it may be on this ground that the catalogue 
of the British Museum assigns the work to 
Thomas Gordon, of Kirkcudbright—for he 
was the author of ‘ The Inde spendent Whig. 

But unfortunately both Gordon and his work 
are surrounded by mystery. ‘The Humourist’ 

(1720), assigned to him in Farmer’s sale 
catalogue, is possibly not his at all, if a note 
in the Bodley Catalogue can be believed ;2 
while ‘ A Compleat and Genuine Account of 
Many Remarkable Persons Tried and Con- 
victed of Murder, Treason, Kobbery, Per- 
jury, Adultery, Bigamy, Sodomy, Bestial- 
ity and other Enormous Crimes,’ advertised 
as his at the end of the pamphlet, ‘ Cupid 
and Hymen,’® is, to say the least, apochry- 
phal. Dr. J. M. Buttocu, who has done 
considerable research upon the Gordon fam- 
ily, and on Thomas Gordon in particular, 
was good enough to examine the ‘ Disserta- 
tion on Old Women ’ for me when I told him 
of my suspicions, and he has given it as his 
opinion that there is nothing whatever in 
it to connect it with the author of ‘ The 
Independent Whig.’ 

Who, then, was the author? I must con- 
fess that conclusive evidence is lacking, but 
one or two facts suggest that it may have 
been Henry Carey, the author of ‘ Sally in 
our Alley’ and the burlesque tragedy of 
‘ Chrononhotonthologos.’ 

(a) Gordon’s name was put to an edition 
of the burlesque poem ‘ Namby-Pamby,’ pub- 
lished in 1726, which is beyond doubt the 
work of Carey. 

(b) A search through the catalogues of the 
British Museum and the Bodley Libraries 
shows that during the eighteenth century, 
only two works were published bearing the 
formula ‘‘ A Learned Dissertation,’’ ete., in 
their titles—the pamphlet at present under 
discussion, and ‘ A Learned Dissertation on 
Dumpling.’ In the Review of English 
Studies (October, 1930) 1 attempted to show 
that this latter was by Carey. May not the 

2 While noting the ascription in the Farmer 

Catalogue, this note also quotes og ae 
of Nathan Drake (Essays Vol. 50); ‘‘to 
whom we are indebted for this ‘aes work I 
The ascrip- 


tion to Gordon seems little more than a 
fortuitous guess. ; 
3 Re this pamphlet see ‘ N. and Q.’ eclxv. 363, 


&.v. 
on 


‘Henry Carey and an xviii century Satire 
Matrimony.’ 
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similarity in the titles, as well as in the gen- 
eral drift of the satire, in these two pieces, 
be due to the fact that they came from the 
same pen ? 

(c) In a fantastic key to ‘ Namby-Pamby,’ 
published as an appendix to the pamphlet 
‘Pudding and Dumpling Burnt to Pot’ 
(1727) we read the following footnote: ‘“‘Here 
the D—n gets into his old vein, calling the 
poets nurses, or old women.’’ For ‘‘ D—n”’ 
substitute ‘‘author’’ (for the writer of this key 
has erroneously attributed ‘ Namby-Pamby ' 
to Swift), and what does it imply? That 
the author of ‘ Namby-Pamby ’ (i.e., Carey) 
had previously written a work designating 
his enemies ‘“ old women.”’ 

The evidence, of course, is not conclusive 
either one way or the other; but perhaps 
some correspondent can add to it. 

FREDERICK T. Woop. 

21, Christ Church Road, Sheffield. 


ATHER FAMILY OF HOBART, TAS- 
it MANIA.—Readers interested in Austra- 
lian history may like to have the following 
account of the above family, as I think the 
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as one gets glimpses of the life of the in. 
habitants of the country and of the early his- 
tory of the penal establishment there to 
which convicts from England were often 
shipped, becoming in many cases servants to 
the settlers. (Vide ‘ Life of G. W. Walker,’ 
by James Backhouse). Through the instru. 
mentality of G. W. Walker and a few others, 
the first Savings Bank was opened in 1844; 
also his shop was the depédt of the Bible 
Society, and the Total Abstinence Society, 
(Vide Journal of G. W. W.). 

There are descendants now living of both 
the Mather and the Walker families. Joseph 
Benson Mather, a well-known Quaker, the 
eldest son of Robert and Ann Mather, was 
in business as a mercer and tailor, and died 
in 1890. He married Maria Cotton, whose 
father, Francis Cotton, went over to Van 
Diemen’s Land about the same time as the 


_ Mathers, and_ by her had issue: 


| 1920. 


Mathers were almost the first settlers in Van | 


Diemen’s Land from London, and they ap- 


pear to have taken a prominent hand in the | 


affairs of the settlement. 

Robert Mather was for many years in 
business as a hosier in Bishopsgate. For 
some reason, in 1822, he decided to emigrate 
with other Wesleyans to Van Diemen’s Land, 
in the hope of spreading the Gospel among 
the inhabitants. He had married, in 1811, 
Ann, the eldest daughter of the Rev. Joseph 
Benson, the Wesleyan preacher and author, 
and after a stormy passage, he arrived in 
Van Diemen’s Land with his wife and four 
children. He took with him a book called 
‘ Barclay’s Apology,’ which had been given 
him in London, and was one of a number of 
books that had been taken from Edmund 
Fry, on a demand for church rates. It was 
from the study of this book that he eventu- 
ally threw in his lot with the Friends, who 


had apparently formed a settlement in Van | 


Diemen’s Land about the same time as 
Robert Mather went there. The Mathers ap- 
pear to have opened Sunday schools for the 


instruction of the children of their neigh- | 


bours. 

Robert’s only daughter, 
Mather, who was a Quaker minister, mar- 
ried, in 1840, George Washington Walker, 
the well-known Quaker missionary, whose 
Journal on Tasmania is well worth reading, 


1. Francis Joseph Mather, b. 1842, d. s.p. 
He was in business with his father. 

2. Anne Maria, who died unmarried, 1901. 

3. Esther Ann, who married Charles 
Rokey. 

4. Emma Elizabeth, b. 1853; married, 
1885, William Benson, of Sydney, who died 
1927. Their son is the well-known Professor 
William Noel Benson, of Otago University, 
who has kindly supplied me with many de- 
tails on the family history. 

The issue of G. W. Walker were: 

James Backhouse Walker, born 1841, a 
solicitor at Hobart. He published many 
articles on the early history of Tasmania. 
He died unmarried. 

Sarah Walker, died unmarried. 

Elizabeth Walker, an artist, died also un- 
married. Other children who died young. 

Ridley Walker, born 1849, left issue still 
living. 

In the Hobart burial-grounds appears an 
inscription to Ann Mather as follows: 

In memory of Ann Mather, wife of Robert 
Mather, and eldest daughter of late Rev. 
Joseph Benson, who died 27 August 1831 aged 
45 years. 

Her husband, Robert Mather, died in 
1855—also buried at Hobart. R. G.S. 


DANIEL DEFOE’S DESCENDANTS. — 
The following letter in the Daily Express 
of May 3, 1934, may be considered worthy 


Seach enon | of permanent record in ‘ N. and Q.’ 
é 


I read in the “ Daily Express” a paragraph 


| by William Hickey about who wrote “ Robin. 


son Crusoe.” Having been closely acquainted 
with his descendants I thought you would like 
a few further facts. 
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The last male descendant but one lost his 
money in building speculation at Chelmsford, 
His wife and two daughters went to live with 
an uncle at a farm in Thorley, near Bishop’s 
Stortford, Essex. The Defoe daughters emi- 
grated to Australia and married there. 

The father and mother occupied a cottage 
near my home. What became of Mrs. Defoe 
I do not know, but the husband sank deeper 
in poverty, and finally entered the Bishop’s 
Stortford workhouse, where he died. 

Their only son, Daniel Defoe, the last male 
descendant bearing the name, was a pupil in 
St. Michael’s National School, Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, at which school | was a member of the 
staff. This boy was apprenticed later on a mer- 





chant steamer, but ran away from his ship | 


in New York. The last I heard of him was | 


There is now no 
bearing the name 


that he died in California. 
direct living descendant 
Daniel Defoe. — W 


Ealing, London, W.13. A. R. L. M. 


(HANGING LONDON. — 1. St. Gabriel’s 
Church, Newington Butts. This church, 


J. Tucker, Argyle Close, | 


which has stood derelict for fourteen years, | 


is to be pulled down. The site has been pre- 
sented by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to 


; . 

Readers’ Queries. 
HE CHILD OF HALE. — This giant, 

Oft. Sins. in height, born at Hale in 
Lancashire in 1578, died there in 1623, has 
often been written about. Robert Plot, 
keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
mentions him at p. 295 of his ‘ Natural His- 
tory of Staffordshire,’ 1686. M. Gregson, in 
his ‘ Portfolio of Fragments relating to the 
County of Lancaster,’ first ed., 1817, p. 212, 
states that Sir Gilbert Ireland, Kt., about 
1617, took the giant up to the court of James 
I, where he wrestled with the King’s wrest- 
ler and put out his thumb, by which awk- 
wardness he disobliged the courtiers and was 
sent back, the King giving him £20. Where 
did Gregson get this story? It has been 
copied and written up by many later writers. 
Can it be traced to an earlier source? Plot 
does not mention it, though Gregson also 
states that the giant returned by Brasenose 


| College, Oxford (where Sir Gilbert Ireland, 


the Southwark Borough Council, for use as | 


an open space. 
2. Ram’s Episcopal Chapel, Homerton. 
After an existence of two hundred years, this 


of Hale, had matriculated in 1578, the year 
of the Child’s birth). References to writers 
after Gregson are not wanted, unless they 


| indicate the source of his statement. 


is to be demolished as a dangerous structure. | 


Particulars of its history will be found in 
William Robinson’s ‘ History of Hackney, 
vol. ii. (1842) 267-272. 

3. 76-80 St. Paul’s Churchyard. A block 
of residential flats on the four upper floors, 
at rentals of £120 to £150 per annum, is to be 
erected on this site. Shops will occupy the 
ground floor and basement. 

4. 4 Park-place, Lambeth. 
yard,’ and sixteen houses will shortly be 
Swept away. 
cooper here for thirty years; fowls, ponies, 
and other animals also live here. 

J. ARDAGH. 


| 
| 


| 


| did it first appear? 
‘* Bob Owen’s | 
Mr. Robert Owen has been a | 


R. 8. B. 


|‘J)AS BUCKLICHT MANNLEIN.’—This 


poem is pretty well known to readers of 
German poetry, and has recently been used 
in German fiction. 1 believe it is supposed 
to date from the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and is by an unknown writer. Where 
When was it first re- 
cognised as something of a classic and in- 
cluded in an anthology? I should be glad 
of any information about it. What exactly 
does “das bucklicht Mannlein’’ represent ? 


| I have the verses in the collection called ‘ Die 


Ernte’: are there any variant texts? And 


| has an English translation ever been made? 


SUSSEX PEDIGREE IN AUSTRALIA. | 


—At an exhibition of antiques held in 


Melbourne about two years ago was displayed | 


a beautiful pedigree of Baker of Sussex and 
Kent. 


with various achievements in their true tinc- | 


tures. It probably dates from c. 1660 and is 
written on parchment. The first person men- 


tioned is John Baker, living 49 Edw. II., | Wantage, formerly belonging to the Price 


with George | 


of Battle, Sussex. It ends 


Baker, fifth son to John, and Peter, third | 


son to John and Vicar of Mayfield c. 1650. 


I. TrRentHaM-EpcGar. 


H. F. 


WATERMILLS AND WINDMILLS IN 
BERKSHIRE.—I should be glad to 


| know atermills, th ly f - 
lt was some 7ft. in length, illustrated | maow of Gay Seen tne Asay See 


ners of our windmills, still existing in work- 
ing order or otherwise on private estates in 
Berkshire. I know of only one instance—that 
standing in the grounds of the Ham estate, 


family. This mill was in working order pre- 
vious to 1931, and is believed to be so at the 
present time. Are there any windmills ex- 
isting or known to have existed in early times 
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in Berkshire, and if so, where? An interest- 
ing book upon the subject of watermills and 
windmills with illustrations by William 
Coles Finch, has just been published by the 
L. W. Daniel Company, London, 1934. It 
relates only to Sussex. 
LEONARD (, PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 
(ARTAIN LACEY: (‘THE MODERN 

SHOOTER’). — Can some reader of 
‘N. and Q.’ give me any information about 
Captain Lacy, who wrote a book on sport, 
entitled * The Modern Shooter,’ in 1846? 1 
do not think it went to a second edition. 

S. P. Kenny. 
“IPHE FACETIOUS H. HOWARD.” 

I should be glad of any information 
concerning H. Howard, author of ‘The 
Choice Spirits Museum. A Collection of 
Songs,’ London, 4to. Printed for EK. Sump- 
ter, 1765. A portrait frontispiece is en- 
titled ‘‘ The Facetious H. Howard.’’ A copy 
was sold at the Rosebery sale. 

Ruyopon. 


NAMES FOR THE MILKY WAY.—“ Gal- 
i axy ’’; ‘‘ voie lactée ’’ ; ‘‘ Milchstrasse ”’ ; 
‘‘via lattea’’; ‘via lactea’’: European 
languages seem all to have the same name for 
the great band of stars. Could any readers 
tell me of names for it—among any tribes 
or languages—not belonging to the ‘* Milky 
Way ”’ group? I have seen somewhere that it 
is called in Spain, “‘ via de Santiago.’’ Is 
that a genuine old name? And has it not 
also in some country the name ‘‘ The Chil- 
dren’s Path’’? 


J. R. 


USSIAN BOOTS. — What instances are 
there of the mention of button boots or 
Russian boots in fiction or general literature ? 
Are boots of these kinds prominently fea- 
tured in any play or picture play? In what 
pantomimes or other plays did characters ap- 
pear wearing boots reaching above the knees ? 
ELLa Coutts. 
Melbourne, Australia. 


ORIEL.—What is the origin and history 


of this name? 


£03Q: 


HARPER FAMILY OF LUDLOW. — 1| 
shall be grateful for any information 
concerning Joseph, John and Samuel Harper, | 
three brothers who were in business at Lud- 
low as cabinet-makers in 1815. 
Sarevey H. Harper. 





PESCENDANTS OF GEORGE II1l. — Is 
there any table anywhere giving the 
whole of the descendants of George III and 
Queen Charlotte, whether English or foreign 
and whether issue of unions acknowledged or 
unacknowledged ? 
rea aE 


UREN CHARLOTTE. Apart — from 
Madame D’Arblay’s Diary, what are the 
principal sources for the life and character 
of Queen Charlotte, on the intimate and 
domestic side ? 


A leer te 
JOSEPH GWYER, POET AND WRITER. 


Date and place of death desired. 
Born at Redlench, Wilts., Nov. 17, 1835. 
Lived for many years at Penge, Kent. 
W. Hayter. 
Croydon, 
(CICERO: ANTHOLOGY. Has anyone 
ever at any time compiled an anthology 
of wise or otherwise happy sayings from the 
works of Cicero? 
Ss. L. 


if ADCLIFFE: POOL.—Some time in the 

eighteenth century there lived a couple 
of Radcliffes in business as goldsmiths in 
London, who were stated to be very wealthy. 
The heirs to this wealth have never been 
discovered, hence it went into Chancery, 
where it still rests. At the time the heir 
was a Jonathan Radcliffe, son of Anthony 
Radcliffe, who was the owner of the Limekilns 
near Cummertrees, in the south of Dum- 
friesshire, and claimed to be eldest son of 
the first Earl of Derwentwater’s eldest sur- 
viving brother. On the death of the two 
goldsmiths, Jonathan, whose wife’s name 
was Margaret McQueen, set out for London 
in one of his own ships, in order to claim 
the inheritance, but the ship was wrecked 


and he and all on board perished. All the 
material documents were also lost. 
Jonathan Radcliffe’s daughter, Mercier, 


married a John Pool, son of James Pool by 
his wife, Mary Scott. The Pool family is 
supposed to have been connected with the 
old Cheshire family of the name, whose arms 
were said to be, Azure a lion rampant argent 
with a semé of fleur-de-lis or. At the time 
of their marriage, John Pool and his wife 
were living somewhere about Annan and 
Lochmaben. They had a son, William, who 
married Ann W. Jobling. 

Any information concerning the two fami- 
lies of Radcliffe and Pool will be appreci- 
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ated. I have seen it stated that Anthony 
Radcliffe of Cummertrees was the prototype 
of Scott’s Redgauntlet. 

H. AsKEw. 


N ASON.—Can any correspondent tell me iff | 


anything is known of a Dr. Frank 

Mason, who, I believe, was of some note in 
Georgian days. Frank Mason and his wife, 
Katherine , had issue: 

1. Samuel Gapper M., b. Winsham, Apr. 
9, 1739; d. Dee. 11, 1811. 

2. Ann M., b. Hinton St. George, July 24, 
1741. 

3. Francis M., b. 
1743; d. Mar. 13, 1807. 

4. John M., b Sherbourne, Nov. 5, 1746. 

5. George M., b. Sherbourne, Aug. 29, 
1749; d. May 2, 1809. He married Jemima 
Hicks July 31, 1782, and had issue: Jemima, 
d. unmarried ; George John, married Amelia 
Newton; Susannah, d. unmarried; Ann 
Katherine, d. unmarried, 

6. Bernard Gapper M., _ b. 
May, 1753. 

7. Katherine M., b. Sherbourne. 

The only one given as married is George. 


Dec. 5, 


Sherbourne, 


Sherbourne, 


NOTES AND 


| 
| 
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WILLIAM JAGGARD AND THE 
‘PASSIONATE PILGRIM.’ 


(clxvi. 508; s.v. ‘The 1815 Reprint of 
Bartholomew Griffin’s ‘‘ Fidessa’’ ’). 


|? is not easy to understand how any- 
one, conversant with the facts, came 

to pen the footnote no. 2 on p. 308. It would 
be news to most of us that Shakespeare wrote 
‘little ’’ of the ‘ Passionate Pilgrim,’ 1599, 
or that his name on its title was a ‘‘dodge.”’ 
This miniature anthology contains twenty 
short lyrical pieces, of varied merit. Cer- 
tainly one-third, and probably more than 
half, belong to Shakespeare. The rest came 
from Marlowe, Barnfield, Griffin, Ralegh, 
and maybe others. Barnfield himself had 
plagiarised from Francis Sabie, and from 
Shakespeare already. The second edition ap- 
peared in or about 1604. An imperfect, un- 
dated copy exists in America. Drummond, 


| of Hawthornden, notes that he read it, doubt- 


I am trying to discover if any of the others | 


married, and if there are descendants. The 
family can be traced to the time of James I, 


when arms were granted them. The crest 
was, A stag’s head ducally gorged. 
Mason. 


MHE REV. WILLIAM BEDFORD. — A 
Rev. William Bedford was a Colonial 
Chaplain in Tasmania in 1823. What is 
known of him? Which branch of the Bed- 
ford family did he belong to? 
a. ¥. 4. 
YARLIEST CLERICAL DIRECTORY.— 
Wanted, name and date of any predeces- 
sors of Crockford. 
me. YZ. 
{Our correspondent will find plenty of replies 
to a similar question at 12 8. vi. 157, 194, 237, 
259. | 


UTHOR WANTED.—I am anxious to know 

the name of the author of a poem entitled 
‘Signs of Rain,’ and also where it appears. 
It is a short poem and is said to summarise a 
large number of very accurate rain predictions 
drawn from the world of nature. It com- 
mences thus :— 


The hollow winds begin to blow; 
The clouds look black, the glass is low. 


I shall be obliged if you can help me. 
J. SPROULE. 


| title that it 


less the second issue, in 1606. The third 
edition emerged in 1612, in two states. 
William Jaggard might have stated on the 
was written “by William 
Shakespeare and others,’ that is, if he knew 
(‘‘ but much virtue in 7f,’’ as our poet says). 
Towards the close of the sixteenth, and at 


| the opening of the seventeenth, century, it 


had become an established custom to collect 
stray and fugitive poems, often unsigned or 
anonymous, and publish them under a collec- 
tive or fanciful title-or under a single 
author’s name, even though he was but part- 
author. The custom was started by Richard 
Tottell in 1557, when he published his ‘ Tot- 
tell’s Miscellany.’ At first sight one might 
rashly conclude Tottell wrote that anthology. 


| Whereas he merely collected and edited it. 


I have not observed anyone blaming him for 
this misleading title, though it caused a 
liberal crop of imitators. 

In 1591 the printer Richard Jones pub- 
lished ‘ Britton’s Bowre of Delights’ (re- 
printed by him in 1597). This purported to 
be wholly written by Nicholas Breton, yet 
only two or three poems therein are by him. 
Again, I have heard no howls of execration 
against Jones for his ‘‘ dodge.”’ 

In 1594, encouraged by his first experiment 
in this line, Jones published an ‘ Arbor of 
Amorous Devices, by N. B.’’ (N. Breton), 
containing thirty poems, only six or seven 
of which belong to Breton. 
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In the same year, 1594, the printer Richard 
Smith produced Henry Constable’s ‘‘ Diana, 


or the Excellent Conceitful Sonnets of | 
H.C.’’ This volume contained seventy-five 
sonnets. Eight belong to Sir Philip Sid- 


ney ; fifty-four are by other writers; leaving 
thirteen for the reputed author. No excite- 
ment, or heated phrases, appear to have fol- 
lowed this proceeding. 

In 1600 John Bodenham raided the poets’ 
**hen-roosts,’’ and published the result in 
his ‘ Belvedere, or Garden of the Muses’; 
and again, in the same year, in his ‘ Eng- 
land’s Helicon, or the Muses’ Harmony ’’ 
(reprinted 1614). He, too, seems to have 
escaped all censure. 

In recent times Sir Sidney Lee led the van 
in abuse of the Elizabethan William Jag- 
gard. But in the end, he was constrained 
to write thus of William Jaggard’s ‘ Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim.’ (See Lee’s facsimile re- 
print). 

He rendered lovers of literature a genuine 
service. In all that he did William Jaggard 
was justified by precedent. He secured the 
countenance and active co-operation of an 
eminent member of the Stationers’ Company, 
whose character was deemed irreproachable ... 
Enough of Shakespeare’s work fell into Jag- 
gard’s hands to give justification to the assign- 
ment [of authorship]. 

If the Tudor Jaggard is to be blamed for 
his oversight, conscious or unconscious, on 
the 1599 title, what of the seven attributed 
plays, foisted on Shakespeare, in the third 
folio of 1664? Of these, only one, ‘ Pericles, 
is genuinely Shakespeare’s. What of this 
** dodge ’’? 

Wm. JAGGaRD. 


HABRIS'S LIST OF COVENT GARDEN 

LADIES (celxvi. 150, 171).—I was much 
interested in an account of Harris’s list of 
Covent Garden Ladies at the first reference. 
I wonder whether it would be possible to 
publish the names and addresses of these 
fair frail ones as I feel it would be a matter 
of some public interest, especially to collec- 
tors of prints, caricatures and oddments, 
such as myself. 

E. Minto WILSson. 


EGGE (clxvi. 242).—The following is from | 


Hasted’s ‘ Kent’: 
Mersham 


memorial for 
Legg, of New Sarum, and mother 


church. In this chancel is a 
Elizabeth widow of William 
of dame 


Grace, wife of Sir Edward Knatchbull, bart. 
obt. 1771. 


A. H. W. FynMore. 


| SWINTON (clxvi. 314).—Your correspond 
ent H. B. will find some at least of the 
‘further particulars ’’ for which he asks on 
p. 100 of a book entitled ‘Swintons of that 
lik,’ compiled fifty years ago by Archibald 
C. Swinton. There are copies—both pro- 
fusely annotated—in the British Museum 
Library and the Scottish National Library 
in Edinburgh. 
But, if he is more particularly interested 
, in the Indian connection, he had better con- 
sult the distinguished family of Jacob. 


G45. (C8: 


NCIENT GLASS AT JARROW (elxvi. 
514).—I was for years assistant curate 
at St. Paul’s, Jarrow, and know these three 
small ‘* windows ’’ quite well. I should be 
most grateful for any information about the 
alleged inscription: if it is genuine it will 
raise many difficult questions about the 
curious stone-work of these ‘‘ windows.’’ The 
Latin of the alleged inscription is of a very 
different type from that of the certainly 
genuine dedication inscription on a stone now 
over the chancel arch, supposed to be the 
oldest existing dedication inscription any 
where. It runs: 
DEDICATIO BASILICAB 
SCI PAVLI VIII KL MAI 
ANNO XV ECFRIDI REG 
CEOLFRIDI ABB EIVSDEMQ 
Q’ECCLES DO AVCTORE 
CONDITORIS ANNO IIII 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


If the lettering and Roman numerals are 
examined, the date will, I think, prove to be 
much later than Saxon times. 


E. E. Cope. 


IRKHARLE: LORRAINE MONUMEN- 
TAL STONE (clxv. 154; clxvi. 87, 123, 
177, 214, 322).—Some corrections to the pedi 
gree of Strother, printed in the ‘ Northum- 
berland County History,’ vol. xi., pp. 133-5, 
are given in ‘Durham Wills and Inven- 
tories,’ vol. iv., p. 49 n, Surtees Society Pub- 
lications no. 142. The most important point 
is that William Strother, living in 1549, 
shown in the pedigree as marrying Agnes, 
daughter of Thomas Grey, and William 
| Strother, living 1589, who is shown as their 
son, were actually one and the same person, 
| as the betrothal in infancy of William 
Strother and Agnes Grey was cancelled, both 
| parties subsequently making other mar- 
| riages. 


M. H. Doopps. 
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BAFUGEES OF THE FRENCH REVO.- | 
LUTION (clxvi. 67, 123, 158, 174, 211, | 


249, 282, 321, 339).—In the Proceedings of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle upon 
Tyne, 3rd ser. vol. vi. (1913-14), pp. 247-253, 
there is a paper by the late Richard Wel- 
ford, of Newcastle, on ‘ Frenchman’s Row: 
An Episode in the French Revolution,’ in 
which he gives an account of the distribu- 
tion of the French refugee clergy, based on 
contemporary newspapers and parish regis- 
ters. The following are a few extracts: 


In the early days of September 1796 notice 


was given to the authorities in Newcastle that | 


a considerable number [of refugees] were com- 


ing from the Channel Islands to the Tyne and | 
that provision must be made for their recep- | 


tion. They were receiving the allowance from 
the Government; what was required was suit- 
able housing and lodging places, preferably 
such accommodation as would permit batches 
of them to live in community. The amount of 
their allowance is said to have been a shilling 
a day, paid monthly... 

On 8th September a special meeting of the 
corporation of Newcastle was convened for the 
purpose of considering what should be done 
to receive and shelter these unfortunate 
exiles... 

It was unanimously resolved . . . that a com- 
mittee be appointed to provide proper dwell- 
ings and other necessary accommodation for 
them; and that such committee consist of the 


| 


Right Worshipful the Mayor Sir M. W. Ridley, | 


bart., and the other Aldermen; the Sheriff, and 
the other members of the Common Council; and 
of all who shall be disposed to give their as- 
sistance to this charitable work .. . 

On the 5th October following, ships convey- 
ing the refugees were signalled in Shields har- 


land, wherein they have their own private de- 
votions.” 

Others were at Plessy Checks in the parish of 
Stannington, the property of Sir M. W. Ridley, 
chairman of the Newcastle shelter committee. 

Fifteen refugees found shelter with the 
— community at Brooms near Lanches- 

OP «se 

Others were provided for at Hexham... 

Thirty-eight of the exiles lived in community 
at a place called Heddon Square. 


Some account of the last-named commun- 
ity appeared in this correspondence at ante 
pp. 211, 249. 

M. H. Dopps. 


I found the names of several French clerics 
when examining and copying Berkshire 
parish registers about forty years ago. 

K. KE. Cops. 


Finchhampstead Place. 


Si. JAMES OF COMPOSTELLA: MEDI- 

EVAL PILGRIMAGE (clxvi. 30, 68, 
193, 300). — Vast stores of information on 
this subject are available to students. Many 
useful references will be found in Jusser- 
and, ‘ English Wayfaring Life in the Middle 
Ages’ (English translation published by 
Unwin). Innumerable details will be found 
in vols. xliii. and xliv. of Migne’s ‘ Ency- 
clopédie Théologique.’ The whole business 
was strictly controlled by royal licences, 


| many of which are still in existence—pres- 


bour. There were three transports, named the | 


Eclipse, the Beaver, and the Manchester, and 
these had been conveyed along the cost by the 
Serpent sloop of war, W. C. Staples commander. 
They contained 295 emigrant clergy 
women, but one of their number fell overboard 
and perished on the night of arrival .. 


cribing the port of departure, etc., e.g., in 
1389 no pilgrim was allowed to cross the sea 
except from Dover or Plymouth. Moreover, 
the pilgrim ships had to be licensed, and the 
number of passengers was strictly limited. 


| There are many pages of such licences in 


and ten | 


Rymer’s ‘ Foedera’ (ed. 1704, vol. vii., p. 
468, etc.). Each ship was usually allowed 


| to carry from thirty to one hundred pas- 


On 8th October a transport with 150 of the | 


emigrants sailed from Shields to Sunderland, 
where the exiles were housed with such con- 
venience as the newly-erected barracks at that 
port could afford. 

It is not known how and where the majority 
of the remaining hundred and fifty odd emi- 
grants found shelter . . . It is mainly from 
the burial registers of local churches that we 
obtain a clue to their respective locations .. . 

A small colony of them, which comprised 
both priests and nuns, went to Berwick .. . 
The nuns .. . afterwards removed, under the 
protection of the MHaggerston family, to 
Ancroft, where three of them were buried. 
Some of the exiles were at Bishop Auckland. 
At the bishop’s visitation in 1801 it was re- 
ported that there were “ three emigrated Popish 
priests, who have a lodging in Bishop Auck- 





sengers: names of the ships and of their 
captains will be found on pp. 367, 368 of the 
English translation of Jusserand (ut supra), 
as well as more of the famous poem quoted 
at your last reference above. See also Fur- 
nivall, ‘ The Stacions of Rome and the wil- 
grim’s Sea Voyage.’ (E.E.T.S., 1867). 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


BLACK COFFINS (clxvi. 297). — Coffins 
covered with black cloth are still in use 
—teste meipso—for inexpensive funerals, 
both in England and in all Continental 
countries: and in Naples you may also see 
coftins covered with yellow velvet, red velvet, 
etc. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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: St ILTON HERO” (clxvi. 280). The 
Rev. T. F. Fisher, rector of Stilton, 
has kindly answered my query. The “ hero’ 


was not a horse but a horseman — 
Thornhill, keeper of the Bell inn, Stilton, 
who on 29 Apr., 1745, rode thence to Shore- 
ditch, then back to Stilton, and thence again 
to Shoreditch, a total of 213 miles, in 12} 
hours, riding several horses. See the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1745, p. 219. Mr. 
Fisher writes that the wager was 500 
guineas. 

He adds: 

There is also the story of his 
favourite mare to the races 
winning one of the chief events, and so back 
home again. He is buried in the churchyard. 
The date of his death is 1786, I believe. The 
last figure is not very distinct on the tombstone, 
which is flat and exposed to the weather. He 


riding his 


it was who made the Stilton cheese famous, 
though it was known before his day. I have 


to find out whether it 
Anyhow, 
but in 


not been able 
made locally. 
locality now, 


was ever 
it is not made in the 
Leicestershire. 

C. PartTRIpGE. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


HRASM US JONES: ‘LUXURY, 

AND VANITY BANE OF BRITISH 
NATURE’ (celxvi. 315).—The correct title 
of this pamphlet by Erasmus Jones is ‘ Lux 
ury, Pride and Vanity, the Bane of the 
British Nation,’ ete. It was published in 
1735, and went through several editions. 


PRIDE 


at Kimbolton, and | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The | 


British Museum has a copy (catalogued, if | 


I remember rightly, under ‘ Luxury ’). 
full title, which is very long, 


is given by 
Halkett and Laing, 


where reference is made 
to ‘N. and Q.,’ vol. xi., no. 292 (June 2, 
1855), p. 419, which contains extracts from 
Henry Woodfall’s ledger showing that Eras- 
mus Jones was aiso the author of 
Doings in a Protestant Country,’ 1734; ‘A 
Trip through the Town,’ 1734; ‘The Man 
of Manners,’ 1737; ‘The Modern Christian 
or Practical Sinner,’ 1738; ‘A 
through London,’ 1738. 

From the titles these pamphlets would ap- 
pear to be as interesting to the student of 
social history as ‘Luxury, Pride, etc.,’ 
which is the only one I have seen. Erasmus 
Jones was a vigorous writer, 
editions which his effusions went through 
show that he was widely read. The Scots 


The: |= ; 
| Street 


May 19, 1934, 


GOLD (clxvi, 280, 321).—Croesus, King of 


Lydia, seems to have established a coin- 


, age of gold and of silver with definite rela- 
Cooper ' 


tions between the metals. This is accepted 

by modern numismatists, but coins of silver, 

and electrum (a natural alloy of gold and 

silver) are known antedating his reign, and 

the use of precious metals is still older. 

T. O. Masport, 

NHE SKILLET (clxvi. 277, 318, 339).— 

The ‘‘ frying-pan”’ is still so called 
usually in the West and South of U.S.A. 
T. O. M. 


MOLLING FOR A DEATH (elxv. 261, 302, 
518).—In Shaftesbury and all the neigh- 
bouring villages, tolling for a death is still 


usual. There the ‘tellers’’ are three for 
a man, two for a woman and one for a child. 
‘How else should we know of a death in 


the outlying places?’’ said one of the inhabi- 
tants to me. In Shaftesbury, too, the cur. 
few is still tolled nightly at eight o’clock. 
L. M. ANSTEY. 
PHIL- 
nine 
and 
such 
we have here 
‘Nine tailors 


PREBENDARY 
Cathedral tolled 


The statement of 
Lips that Lichfield 
strokes for a man, six for a woman, 
three for a child, recalls the fact that, 
strokes being called ‘‘ tellers,’’ 
the origin of the old saying, 
[i.e., tellers] make a man ’’—not to be con- 
fused with the ‘‘ Three Tailors of Tocley 
mentioned by Canning, who began 


| a petition to the House of Commons with 


‘ Pretty | 


the words, ‘‘ We, the people of England.” 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Having noticed a reply concerning a cus- 


| tom of 1906, I beg to state that the custom 
| of ringing the knell used to take place in 


| the town of Great Berkhamsted, 
Ramble | 


| this, 
and the many | 


Magazine for May, 1740 (p. 238) reports his | j Mm, 
| whether the passing bell still rings there. I 


death, but says of him only that he was the 


author of ‘ A Trip through the Town.’ This | 
is the only notice of his death listed in | 
~ Musgrave’s Obituary.’ 


ARG. BM. 


Hertford- 
shire, in 1911-12. The knell was 
rung shortly after a death, and I myself have 
read a notice on the church door referring to 
the ringing then in progress, €.g., * Knell 
for Mr. ———’s baby.’’ Some years before 
hearing a bell ringing at the parish 
church of Cobham, Surrey, on a week-day, 
I was told that it was the passing bell for a 
well-known local lady who had just died. 
Though I still visit Cobham, I cannot say 





have not heard it since that time. 
Tolling the bell as the funeral cortége ap- 


proaches the church or cemetery seems to be 


‘ usual in London. 


I have often heard it in 
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this town, and. also at Brompton, Putney 
Vale and Norwood cemeteries. 
HELEN. 


prYE FOOT LANE: ORIGIN OF NAME 
(clxvi. 315).—Formerly the lane led to 
Old Fish Street, but the upper portion was 
cut off during the formation of Queen 


Victoria Street. Stow says the name was 
given because the lane was five foot in 
breadth at the west end—but the earlier 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


rame appears to have been ‘* Fynamoures- | 


lane’ (later ‘‘ Finimore’’), which 
have been derived from the owner of 
property there (1316) ; though it is possible 
it had some lewder origin. 


may 


See Harben’s | 


‘Dictionary of London,’ p. 248, for refer- 
ences. 
K. R. 
BODIES OF THE REGICIDES | 


HE 

T (clxvi. 279, 317). The Rev. G. Mey- 
neil did not publish a history of Muggin- 
ton, and there is no reference to the sup- 
posed discovery of the coffins of Ireton and 
Bradshaw in his MS. notes now at Meynell 
Langley. Neither is there any real ‘“‘tradi- 
tion’’ of such a_ discovery. Readers of 
‘N. and ().’ may take it that K. P. knows 
all there is to know about this subject except 
the answers to the two definite questions 
which he puts. Exhaustive enquiries have 
so far met with no success. 


KF. WILLIAMSON. 


[JS LOCATED BRITISH NEWSPAPERS 
AND PERIODICALS (clxvi. 83, 86, 
99, 116, 124, 141, 156, 214, 518).—The local 
collection here contains a large number of 
works gathered together by the old Hereford- 
shire Philosophica] Society. Later on, no 
expense was spared upon the collection by 
the late Myr. Walter Pilley until his death 
in 1913. It has a copy of ‘“‘ The Hereford 
Journal, with the history of the world given 
gratis,’’ vol. i., no. 12, Sept. 11, 1739. 
This. the only number we possess of this 
series, was published by W. Smith, of Here- 
ford. The date (1713) given in the ‘ Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,’ 11th edition, xix. 563, 
is therefore wrong. The Hereford Journal, 
Which had an uninterrupted history until 
1925, was first published in 1770. 
I am interested to know that W. Smith 
also printed the Preston Journal. Recently 
Mr. (. Davies Sherborne gave this library 


a copy of an anonymous poem, ‘ John and 
Betty,’ printed for the author in Hereford 
in 1746. 


It was evidently printed by W. 
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Smith, as some of the type is identical with 
other work printed by him — some faulty 
letters can be recognised. Smith was the 
first real commercial printer of this city, 
though two earlier presses had been estab- 
lished for a short time only. 
F. C. Morgan, 
Hereford. Library. 


ANKIN: MARTINEAU (elxvi. 9, 89, 


141).—The following are additional 
records of the Rankin family of Newcastle- 


| on-Tyne (v. last reference). 
the | 


Mrs. Ann Rankin was living at the Forth, 
Newcastle, in 1833. 
James Rankin, 
resided at 44, 

1833. 

Michael H. Rankin was a solicitor with 
an office at 29 Collingwood Street, New- 
castle, and a residence at the Forth in 1833. 


J. W. Fawcett. 


mathematics, 
Gateshead, in 


teacher of 
High Street, 


Satley, Co. Durham 
YRINT SURNAME (elxvi. 315).—This is 
apparently an uncommon name, one of 
those which writers on surnames appear to 
be unacquainted with, for in that largest 
compilation of surnames, the P.O. Direct- 
ory, it has but two representatives. There is 
nothing about it in Weekley’s, Bardsley’s or 
Baring Gould’s works, and Dodgson, in his 
‘Story of Surnames,’ a more recent volume 
on this interesting subject, seems oblivious 
of it. In one book only have I found it 
referred to, and that is Barber’s ‘* British 
Family Names’ (Elliot Stock, 1903). There 
in an ‘ Alphabetical List of British Sur- 


names’ is ‘‘ Grint—a personal name from 
A.S. ‘Grind’’?; Flemish form: ‘‘ Grin- 


” 


aert’’?; German, ‘‘ Griinert A likely var- 
iant seems to be the name “‘ Grinter,”’ of 
which, singular to say, there are only two 
listed in Kelly’s P.O. Directory. Feeling 
interested, I am hoping to find others equally 
so and to hear more of it. 

C. P. Hate. 


The only surname approaching Grint 
given in the works on surnames which I have 
been able to consult, is ‘‘ Grinter,’’ quoted 
by Weekley in ‘Surnames’ (1917). This 
surname is mentioned in connection with 
‘*Torr,’’ a west-country word for a rocky 
hill, and appearing in the surnames Haytor, 
Hayter and Hector, all signifying “‘ high 
tor.’’ ‘* Grinter,’’? for which the writer pro- 
vides an example from the Chancery Rolls 
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(1277-1326) Devon—Hughe de Grenetorre— 
would have the meaning “‘ green tor.’’ Grint 
is evidently a shortened form of this. 


H. ASKEw. 
UNTING FAMILY (celxvi. 172, 212, 303). 
—The following particulars concerning 
members of the Bunting family who belonged 


to the Wesleyan Methodist body, may be use- | 


ful. 


tendent of the Haslingden Circuit, Bolton | 


District. 
James Bunting, superintendent of Burton- 
on-Trent Circuit 1876, and Audley 1878. 


Henry Bunting, superintendent of Retford | 


Circuit 1876, and Crosshills 1878. 

In William Smith’s ‘ History of Morley ’ 
(1876) is a copy of a letter written by John 
Burton of Roundhay, near Leeds, dated Apr. 


15, 1843, to Dr. Jabez Bunting, concerning | 


gifts made to the Wesleyan body by Isaac 
Crowther of Morley. 
H,. Askew. 


HE TOWN CROW (cixvi. 313).—Both in 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
the name 
name of a street or terrace. 

Until a few years ago, in the former town 
there was a _ small clump of trees in the 
grounds of a house in Percy Street, which 
was designated Crowtrees. 
clung to the place even after houses were 
erected on the site. One of these houses, 


used as an inn, was known as the ‘‘ Crow’s | 


Nest.’ 


The late James Clephan contributed to the | 
April, 1888, issue of the Monthly Chronicle | 


(Newcastle) an interesting article on ‘ Crows 
in Newcastle,’ which conveys much informa- 
tion about these birds, which were usually 
rooks and jackdaws. 


Sunderland has its Crowtree Road, which | 
high trees on | 


derived its name from the 
which the crows used to build their nests. 
H. AsKEw. 
YORRECT VERSION WANTED (clxvi. 315).— 
Hoyt’s ‘ New Cyclopedia of Practical Quo- 
tations’ gives 
“A little trust that when we die 
We reap our sowing and so—Good-bye ” 
as from ‘ Trilby,’ with the added information 


that the lines are inscribed on the memorial | 


tablet, Hampstead Churchyard erected to the 
memory of George B. Du Maurier. 

H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


William Bunting, born at Uttoxeter June | 
21, 1835; died Dec. 16, 1875, whilst superin- | 


and Sunderland | 
‘* Crowtree’’’ is met with as the | 


The name still | 
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The Library. 


A Middle English 





Speculum Christiani: 
Treatise of the 14th Century. Edited by 
Gustav Holmstedt. (Humphrey Milford 
for the Early English Text Society. £1 5s, 
net). 
| We have here for the first time an edition 
of the one manuscript which contains 
the whole of a most popular manual of 
| Christian faith and conduct translated into 
English. The MSS. of it which have come 
down to us are uncommonly numerous, but, 
| with this one exception, are in Latin with 
English verse and prose interspersed. The 
English example (MS. Harley 6580, British 
Museum), on sixty-five folios vellum, was 
written in the mid-fifteenth century. It has 
twenty-three lines to the page and is adorned 
| with many illuminated letters, marginal 
| decorations, and with writing or marks in 

colour. The translation is poor—to the point 

of being sometimes unintelligible without the 

Latin ; the language is of the Kast Midlands, 

and the editor is definitely of opinion that 

it is not the original translation. The text 

is printed here with the Latin of Lansdowne 
| 44 British Museum on the opposite pages— 
| a MS. written in 1425, which Dr. Holm- 
stedt’s careful description shows ‘to be of 
great interest, and which was chosen as being 
the one most nearly related to the English. 
Each one of the remaining sixty-four MSS. 
| together with the five earliest printed edi- 
tions (of which the first was brought out in 
London, and the three next in Paris) have 
contributed to form the base of this study, 
and such variant readings of the English 
portions in all the MSS. as have some bear- 
ing on grammar and dialect, as well as some 
peculiar spellings, have been printed below 
| the text. 

In his admirable Introduction, Dr. Holm- 
stedt first gives an exhaustive description 
| both of the MSS. and the printed editions 

mentioned; he then discusses the relation- 

ship between the MSS. These fall into four 
groups, of which the largest, comprising 
| twenty examples, shows three sub-divisions. 
The date of the ‘Speculum,’ partly by means 
of a quotation from Richard Rolle, may be 
fixed at sometime in the sixties or the seven- 
ties of the fourteenth century. Of its 
authorship, beyond the certainty that the 
| author was an Englishman, not much can 
| be said. The ascription to John Watton 1s 
i shown to go back to Tanner, who took the 
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name from the colophon of MS. 155 at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, not realising that, 
like the other names in other colophons, it 
was that of the scribe. 
composed the treatise who 


was not well 


acquainted with Scripture, the Fathers and | 


theology generally, and besides what thus de- 


finitely points to a cleric, there are some | 
Y The | 
purpose of the work was to help the clergy, | 


indications that suggest a Franciscan. 


whose ignorance of Christian doctrine formed 


one of the difficulties of the Church of the | 


time. The translation of the whole into 
English must be the work of a Lollard, the 
editor tells us—designed for the use of un- 
learned Lollard preachers and likewise for 
devout layfolk. 

As a work, the ‘Speculum ’ is a compila- 
tion, and it seems unlikely that any part of 
it was actually composed by the compiler. 


’ 


Divided into eight tabulae, it gives in the | 


first four of these the Church’s doctrine con- 
cerning the Creeds; the Ten Commandments ; 
the Seven Corporal and Seven Spiritual 
Works of Mercy with the Seven Virtues; and 
the Seven Deadly Sins. The fifth tabula is 
a much articulated sermon (the body of it 
in English) which makes, as it were, the 
practical personal application of the fore- 
going by the aid of numerous quotations. 
The seventh tabula is again an English ser- 
mon—this time in rhyme, like the other, 
grounded on the Franciscan Archbishop of 
Canterbury, John Peckham. The eighth is 
in great part devotional—prayers, and coun- 
sels on prayer, hymns, meditations; and in 
part consists of directions to the priest, and 
teaching on the nature and function of the 
priesthood, on the sacraments and kindred 
topics. Here occur two ladders, one of the 
virtues leading up to heaven, the other of the 
vices leading down to hell. The sixth tabula, 
which is something apart from the rest and 
was the most popular portion of the ‘ Specu- 
lum,’ being often copied by itself, represents 
here the common mediaeval conception of the 
use to which a cleric should put a secular 
story, and secular wit and wisdom. It is 
built up, by the aid of quotations, on the 
tale of the king who called upon four wise 
philosophers to explain to him how it came 
about that his land was so overwhelmed with 
misfortunes. The wise men’s sayings occur 
m several other compilations, and Dr. Holm- 
stedt points out to us one particularly inter- 
esting Latin version in which the scene is 
laid at Carthage, the King is Hannibal, and 
the part of the four wise philosophers is 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


No one couid have | 
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| taken by Virgil. Virgil, in response to an 
| oracle, shows Hannibal four groups of three 
| sayings, each inscribed on the four gates of 
| the city. The sayings are the more inter- 
esting from the fact that they differ from 
those of the philosophers. 

The two Fathers most frequently drawn 
upon are, as might be expected, St. Augus- 
tine and St. Gregory. St. John Chrysostom 
and St. Bernard are also often turned to, 
| and with them St. Jerome and St. Isidore. 
Origen, St. Ambrose and St. Thomas Aquinas 
also occur. The compiler thought nothing of 
repeating the same quotation over and over; 
thus Robert Grossetisle’s saying: ‘‘ Wo be 
to them that seyn: Do we evyl thynges that 
gude thynges may come to us; whose damp- 
nacion es rightful,’’ will be found, in ex- 
tended or abbreviated form, four times. 
From the Old Testament we get most out 
of the Psalms and Proverbs. St. Paul is 
quoted frequently. Of the Gospels, St. 
Matthew’s is the most often appealed to. 

No doubt it would have been too much to 
expect references for the quotations from the 
Fathers to be given. These would, however, 
have added a good deal to the usefulness of 
the edition. 

Viewed as a compendium of basic Chris- 
tian teaching for ordinary clerics and those 
laymen who could read, the ‘ Speculum ’ is 
by no means without claims to respect. 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


We received the other day the one thou- 
sand and tenth of the Caxton Head Cata- 
logues, in which MEssrs. JAMES TREGASKIS 
AND Son describe some 230 items in an alpha- 
betical classification here extending from 
‘ Aeronautics’ to ‘ Automata.’ The earliest 
book under the first heading dates from 1743, 
being the ‘ De motu animalium of A. Borelli 
published at The Hague, which contains a 
chapter on the artificial flight of men (£4). 
Pleasant eighteenth-century books are the 
Proceedings of the Association for promoting 
the discovery of the interior parts of Africa, 
beautifully bound in contemporary vellum 
| (1790: £15); a first edition of Henry Ellis’s 
* Voyage to Hudson’s-Bay by the Dobbs Gal- 
ley and California’ (1748: £4); and Anna 
Seward’s ‘ Monody on Major André’ (Lich- 
field, 1781: £3). The nine Aldines cata- 


logued include tempting examples; we will 
mention the Politian, which comes from the 
Hain and Procter libraries (1498: £36). The 
good sixteenth-century books are numerous, 
thus: 


a first edition of Manoel de Sousa de 
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Sepulveda’s ‘ Historia da muy notauel perda 
do galea grande sam ioam’ (1546: £15); an 
unrecorded edition of Ulrich von Hutten’s 
‘Of the Wood called Guaiacum’ (1539: 
£70); and a book by Nicolas Monardes en- 
titled—in the English of John Frampton— 
‘Joyful Newes out of the New-Found 
Worlde,’ which declares the various 
cinal qualities of plants and minerals ‘‘ and 
the benefit of snow,’’ and is the earliest 
American herbal (1596: £35). Among seven 
teenth-century books we noticed ‘ The Hus- 
bandman’s Fruitfull Orchard’ (1609: £30) ; 
Hugh Peter’s ‘A Dying Father’s 
Legacy to an Onely Child ’ (c. 1665: £5 5s.) ; 
‘The Innocent Epicure, or, The Art of Ang- 
ling,’ a poem by J. S. (1697: £45) and 
Gerbier’s ‘Counsel and Advise to all 
Builders, for the device of their surveyors, 
clarks of their works . . . and other workmen 
concerned. As also in respect of their works, 
materials, and rates thereof ’ (1663: £8 10s.). 


‘ 


Under ‘ Archery’ we have Sir John Smythe’s | 


‘Certain Discourses Concerning the formes 


and effects of divers sorts of Weapons, and | 


other verie important matters militarie, 
greatlie mistaken, by divers of our men of 
warre in these daies,’ which was published in 
1590 and suppressed within a fortnight of 
publication (£25). 


Messrs. Myers anp Co. send us their 
Catalogue No. 299, which describes over six 
hundred items, mostly offered at very moder- 


ate prices and including many which should | 


tempt the collector effectually. In the way 
of fifteenth-century books, we noted the Leip- 
zig Balthaser, printed by Kachelofen in 
1497—-a small quarto in gothic letter with 
42 long lines to the page (£6 6s.); a small 
Michael Furter—‘ Hymnorum Expositio ’ -- 
containing a large 
fixion (£8 8s.); and Eberhard’s ‘ Modus 
Latinitatis,’ printed at Passau in 1490 by 
Johann Petri (£7 7s.). | Sixteenth-century 
printing is represented by a few interesting 
examples; we will mention the ‘ Enchiridion 
Pietatis Amatorum’ which came from the 
press of Badius at Paris in 1521 (£7 7s.), 
and the Florentine Cicero from: the Giunta 
press (1514: £3 3s.). from the seventeenth- 
century we have a first edition of Richard 
Brome’s comedy, ‘The Sparagvs 


Crashaw’s ‘ Steps to the Temple’ (1670: £4 
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medi- | 


Last | 


! lish Lakes.’ 


| of the ‘“‘ Frances Mary 


woodcut of the Cruci- | 


| article which 


Tadien * | theses—immediately after t 
: xzarden | the numbers of the series. volume and page 
(1640: £7 7s.); the quasi-second edition of | 


‘ found. 
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4s.), and the poem on Charles I (An Elegig | 
on the Meekest of Men, The most glorious of ~ 
Princes, The most constant of Martyrs) by — 
an unknown author, printed in 1649 (£5 5s.), ~ 
Anyone who wants a copy of Weever’s ‘ An 
cient Fvnerall Monvments’ can get one here 
(complete with the index) for £3 3s. (1631), 
and we noted besides a pleasant little seven- 
teenth-century collection in manuscript of 
Emblematical Works which includes 350 em- 
blems drawn in water-colour, with descrip. 
tions in Latin, French and Dutch (£5 5s.), 
Under ‘ Swift’ come two or three first edi- 
tions, of which the most important is the 
‘Some Free Thoughts upon the Present State 
of Affairs’ (1741: £6 6s.). Here are also 
first editions of Pope’s imitation of Horace 
Satire II. i. (1735: £5 5s.), and of John- 
son’s collected ‘Poetical Works’—this with the 
bookplate of Sir R. Salusbury Cotton and the 
Cotton arms on the binding (1785: £4 10s.). 
Jenkins’s ‘ Naval Achievements of Great 
Britain from 1793 to 1817,’ with its fine col- 
oured plates, is offered for £30, and another 
book of coloured plates, priced £10 10s., is 
Ackermann’s ‘ Picturesque Tour of the Eng- 
A grim item of which it is said 
to be doubtful whether another copy exists, 
is the ‘ Account of the Dreadful Shipwreck 
” of and from St. 
John’s, New Brunswick .. . ”’ printed at 
Glasgow c. 1820 (£1 10s.). Under ‘ Shakes 
peare’ will be found the six volumes of ‘ The 
Family Shakespeare’ to whose editor’s name 
Thomas Bowdler English owes a_ word 
(1853: £1 15s.). Finally we may men-— 
tion a set of 28 chapbooks printed in 
Paisley and Glasgow, of dates from 1826 to 
1863, bound together in one volume and to 


| cost £2 2s. 
quarto printed in the same year at Basle by | 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 


| old books or prints 


ApproveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 


| charge. Contributors are requested always to 
| give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
| mation of the Editor, ana not necessarily for 
| publication. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to am 
has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 

* exact heading— 


at which the contribution in question is to 
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